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written on the ist of March in this year, which has
been already quoted from, shows that the project
had then been long enough mooted for further delay
to seem undesirable.    " I have understood of late,"
wrote Sir Henry, "that coldness is thought in me in
proceeding to the matter of the marriage  of our
children.    In truth, sir,  it  is not  so, nor shall it
ever be found.    I most willingly agree, and protest
I joy in the alliance with all my heart"  It was only
his embarrassments and his inability to furnish his
son with an income suitable to his needs as a hus-
band, Sir Henry urged, that had made him backward
in acceding to it; and then followed a curious sen-
tence.    " As I know," he said, " that it is for the
virtue which is, or which you suppose is, in my son,
that you made choice of him for your daughter,
refusing haply far greater and far richer matches
than he, so was my confidence great that by your
good means I might have obtained some reasonable
suit of her Majesty, and therefore I nothing regarded
any present gain, for, if I had, I might have received
a great sum of money for my good will of my son's
marriage, greatly to the relief of my present biting
necessity."

Let us hope that Sir Henry never had any serious
thought of selling his son, as some people sell their
daughters, for a marriage portion to be applied to
his own use. But, if we are to credit an old writer,
Sir Philip had more than one damsel, besides Frances
Walsingham, to choose from. Many noble ladies,
we are told, "ventured as far as modesty would per-
mit to signify their affections unto him/' and the